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AN   ADDRESS 


TO       THI 


EiS  OF  iLLEGHEHY  CITY 


AND 


vioiisriT'3r, 


i41S^~l  ©@Mi@£l®4^l®: 


WITH       THE 


CITY   OF    PITTSBURGH. 


CO:^SOLIDATIO^. 


To  the  Voters  and  Tax  Payers  of  Allegheny  City,  and  of  the 
several  Boroughs  and  Townships  proposed  to  be  Consolidated 
with  the   City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Fellow  Citizens  : 

The  election  which  approaclies  involves  to  you  more  than  the 
usual  questions  of  party  politics.  Already  burthened  with  a  great- 
Ij  increased  taxation,  necessitated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  demands 
of  the  war,  you  are  called  upon  again  to  decide  whether  you  will 
continue  to  manage  your  own  affairs  in  your  own  way,  or  take  the 
risks  of  still  heavier  exactions  by  turning  over  your  domestic  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  proposition  is  one  in  which  you  have  had  no  part,  and  which 
did  not  originate  in  any  complaint  of  yours,  or  in  any  idea  of  ad- 
vantage to  yourselves.  It  is  at  the  instance  only  of  a  few  vision- 
aries, within  the  present  limits  of  the  Corporation  which  proposes 
to  swallow  you  outright,  who  feel  disparaged  that  their  city  is  not 
as  big  a  one  as  some  others,  and  think  the  way  to  make  it  so  is  not 
to  build  up  the  vacant  territory  they  have,  but  to  invade  the  hills 
and  rivers  and  pastures  of  the  circumjacent  districts,  and  give  it 
a  paper  circuit  as  large  as  Babylon,  that  your  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  been  persuaded  to  enact,  without  consulting  you, 
the  uncalled-for  law  which  imposes  on  you  the  present  necessity. 
As  originally  contrived,  it  was  intended  to  bind  you  absolutely 
without  reference  to  any  wishes  or  opinions  of  your  own.  Your 
vigilance  alone  has  saved  you  from  this  unjust  infliction,  by  secur- 
ing to  you  the  privilege  of  deciding  the  question  for  j'ourselves, 
though  under  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  a  vote  to  the  corpora- 
tion interested  in  extending  its  jurisdiction  and  powers  at  your  ex- 
pense, and  denying  a  several  one  to  the  City  of  Allegheny,  and 
each  of  the  boroughs  and  townships  intended  to  be  aflfected. 


The  object  suggested,  which  is  only  to  give  to  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh a  position  in  the  census  that  will  secure  it  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration abroad  which  it  has  not  heretofore  enjoyed,  is  one  in 
which  you  can  have  no  possible  interest,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
either  that  your  property  will  be  improved  in  value,  or  that  your 
domestic  comforts  will  be  increased,  or  that  3'ou  will  be  more  wisely 
and  more  cheaply  governed  thrai  you  are  at  the  present  time. 

To  suppose  that  the  privilege  of  being  counted  as  denizens  of  a 
big  city  will  add  either  to  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  or  create 
a  demand  for  your  property  which  would  make  it  more  valuable 
than  it  is  now,  is  a  proposition  so  absurd  as  to  require  no  answer 
until  some  respectable  and  responsible  man  can  be  found  who  is 
bold  enough  to  assert  it. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  all  want  local  governments  adapted  to  our 
positions  and  necessities,  and  must  expect,  of  course  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  them.  But  the  people  of  a  town  require  one  sort  of 
government,  and  those  of  the  country  another.  The  former  is,  how- 
ever, and  must  always  be,  in  the  A'erj^  nature  of  things,  the  more 
expensive  of  the  two,  not  only  because  it  supplies  luxurious  indul- 
gences in  the  shape  of  pavements,  water,  lights,  &c.,  but  because  a 
crowded  population  is  always  productive  of  such  an  amount  of  vice, 
and  crime,  and  casualty,  as  to  necessitate  a  large  and  expensive  appa- 
ratus of  police,  and  watchmen,  and  fire-engines,  to  be  on  hand  as 
their  safe-guard  and  protection,  by  da};^  as  well  as  by  night.  For 
these  they  requ.ire  a  city  government,  vvdth  all  its  costly  machinery, 
and  are  content  to  be  largely  taxed,  because  they  receive,  in  the 
superior  comforts  and  security  which  it  affords  them,  a  full  equiva- 
lent. To  subject  a  rural  population,  however,  to  the  same  burthens, 
and  make  them  pay  for  what  they  do  not  want,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly enjoy,  would  be  the  rankest  injustice,  because  it  would  b«  to 
tax  them  without  any  equivalent  whatever.  If  the  Legislature  had 
done  this  absolutely  in  your  case,  it  ought  to,  and  would  have  been 
resented  by  you  as  a  great  wrong.  If  you  should  consent  to  do  it 
yourselves,  it  would  be  as  great  a  folly.  You  would  be  not  onl^-^ 
taxed  for  what  you  do  not  get,  biit  governed  by  strangers,  instead 
of  governing  yourselves. 

But  you  are  very  gravely  assured  that  3'our  burthens  will  be 
alleviated,  instead  of  being  increased,  by  your  association  with  a 
community  of  different  pursuits,  and  with  different  ideas  of  econ- 
omy from  yourselves,  and  elaborate  tables  are  actually  gotten  up, 
and  industriously  circulated,  through  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
to  show  you  how  much  you  suffer  by  governing  3-ourselves,  and  to 


establisli  the  self-e\ideut  absurdity,  that  larger  and  more  luxurious 
indulgences  Y,'ill  cose  less  money  than  smaller  ones,  and  that  a  city 
government  is  much  cheaper  than  a  rural  one. 

These  tables  are  fortunately  not  without  their  use  in  showing  the 
dishonesty  of  their  authors,  and  how  little  their  statements  gener- 
ally are  to  be  relied  on.  They  begin  with  a  falsification  in  putting 
the  city  tax  of  Pittsburgh  at  16  mills,  when  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
21 :  forgetting  to  advise  you  of  the  startling  fact  that  it  has  more 
than  quadrupled  vathiu  the  last  six  years,  and  almost  doubled 
within  one;  and  forgetting  of  course  to  inform  you  what  it  will  be, 
when  they  get  the  opportunitj^  of  furnishing  3^ou,  out  of  your  own 
property,  with  all  the  additional  advantages  they  promise  you  in 
view  of  a  largely  augmented  revenue.  The  advocate  who  is  con- 
■sdctecl  of  such  a  misstatement  at  the  outset,  does  not  bespeak  for 
himself  a  very  favorable  hearing,  and  is  not  likely  to  impose  sue. 
cessfully  on  any  of  tliose  whom  he  endeavors  to  mislead  by  his 
argument. 

But  how  do  the  advocates  of  consolidation  propose  to  reconcile 
you  to  the  substitution  of  a  present  city  tax  of  21  mills  for  the  Alle- 
gheny tax  of  12 — or  the  borough  or  road  tax,  ranging  generally 
from  5  to  10 — or  in  other  words,  to  the  doubling,  or  even  quad- 
rupling of  your  local  burthens  ^or  only  the  sam,e  purposes  ? 

The  argument  is — not  in  teiins,  because  it  would  not  suit  just 
now  to  frighten  the  tax  payers  of  Pittsburgh  itself,  but  in  effect — 
that  you  will  be  indemnified  by  the  transfer  of  your  heavy  school 
tax,  which  is  the  principal  element  in  the  calculation,  to  their  shoul- 
ders. Their  rate  of  taxation  for  that  purpose  is  now  comparatively 
small,  because  of  the  much  larger  valuation  of  their  property,  while 
j^ours  is  large,  for  the  very  opposite  reason.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, however,  that  it  will  cost  any  less  to  keep  up  your  schools 
or  educate  yoiu-  children,  after  you  come  into  the  city,  than  it  does 
at  present,  and  the  result,  as  everybody  can  see,  must  be  to  dupli- 
cate at  least  the  general  tax,  while  all  that  concerns  the  erection  or 
support  of  buildings,  which  is  no  doubt  a  large  item  in  many  cases, 
will  continue  to  be  in  each  ward  or  district  a  special  charge,  as  it 
is  now.  How  much  of  your  tax  is  now  required  for  educational 
purposes  alone  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowdng,  and  how  far 
therefore  you  are  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax 
payers  of  Pittsburgh,  for  surrendering  the  control  of  your  schools, 
exchanging  a  5  mill  borough  or  road  tax  for  a  21  mill  city  tax, 
or  how  much  they  will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
your  capital  into  the  general  concern,  to  help  them  along  in  the 


magnificent  schemes  of  improvement  that  are  already  floating  before 
the  distempered  visions  of  the  consolidationists,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  the  first  instance,  they  will  not  fail 
to  indemnify  themselves  in  the  end  for  all  you  cost  them. 

But  allow  us  to  say  to  you,  that  some  of  the  very  heaviest  bur- 
thens you  will  be  required  to  assume,  are  not  even  hinted  at  in  the 
tables  to  which  your  attention  has  been  so  specially  invited.  You  are 
not  told  that  you  are  to  cease  to  be  the  masters  "of  your  own  prop- 
erty, by  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Councils,  or  of  any  inter- 
ested or  visionary  neighbor  who  may  find  his  account  in  using  and 
improving  it,  at  your  own  expense,  in  spite  of  you.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, as  a  precautionary  measure,  that  you  should  understand  the 
law  that  you  are  called  upon  to  accept  for  the  government  of  your- 
selves and  your  property.  We  invite  your  attention  to  some  of  its 
provisions :  '' 

The  20th  section  provides  that  the  new  corporation  shall  have 
power  to  lay  off,  widen,  straighten,  extend,  improve,  grade,  pave, 
and  light  streets,  alleys,  and  public  highways;  to  enter  upon  and 
take  for  these  purposes  any  land  or  material  it  may  require ;  and  to 
collect  a  charge  on  the  owners  of  any  land  abutting  thereon,  or 
through  or  by  which  the  same  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  thereof,  or  paying  the  value  of  the  land  appro- 
priated, in  proportion  to  the  feet  front,  or  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
or  according  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner ^  as  the  corporation  may 
determine. 

Here  is  a  tremendous  power,  fatal  to  all  proprietary  right,  dan- 
gerous enough  within  the  boundaries  of  a  populous  city,  but  going 
far  beyond  any  power  to  take  lands  that  has  ever  been  conferred  on 
any  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States.  What  does  it  im- 
port ?  Not  only  the  power  of  opening  streets  and  highways  at 
discretion  through  your  farms,  but  of  grading,  and  paving,  and 
lighting  them,  at  your  own  expense,  and  of  compelling  you  more- 
over to  conti'ibute  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  thing  upon  and 
through  the  farms  of  your  neighbors  !  And  this  is  a  part  of  the 
return  they  make  you  for  the  money  they  propose  to  levy  from  you 
for  their  treasury.  The}^  use  it  to  purchase  light  for  other  people, 
and  expect  you  to  provide  your  own  !  But  even  this  injustice  is  a 
small  alfair  compared  with  the  power  it  gives  of  cutting  j-our  prop- 
erty into  shreds,  and  ruining  you  by  compulsory  improvements. 

The  newspapers,  however,  which  have  not  always  been  your 
safest  advisers,  and  have  seldom  failed  to  be  dazzled  themselves  by 


anything  that  looks  magnificent,  will  tell  you  that  the  objection 
that  such  a  power  may  be  abused  is  either  unreasonable  or  "prepos- 
terously extravagant ;  "  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  Councils 
will  never  do  an  unreasonable  thing,  which,  in  view  of  what  they 
have  done,  are  doing  now,  and  want  the  means  of  doing  hereafter, 
looks  something  very  like  irony.  Ask  the  lot  holders  in  Pittsburgh , 
whose  property  has  been  rendered  absolutely  worthless  by  the 
establishment  of  absurd  and  unreasonable  grades  :  inquire  of  those 
who  have  been  taxed,  in  both  cities,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  for 
the  opening  of  streets  they  did  not  want,  or  the  grading  and  paving 
of  streets  already  opened  that  were  entirely  unnecessary,  and  only 
forced  on  them  perhaps  because  somebody  wanted  a  job;  and  they 
will  answer  you  these  questions.  The  rule  of  prudence  is,  however, 
always  to  assume  that  the  public  authorities  will  do  what  they  ask 
you  to  give  them  the  power  to  do,  and  the  only  safety  is  in  refus- 
ing a  power  where  your  only  security  from  ruin  depends  on  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  those  on  whom  you  are  asked  to  confer  it. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  you  will  be  paid  at  least  the  value 
of  your  lands.  That  is  the  smallest  part ;  but  who  is  to  pay  you 
but  yourselves  under  a  rule  that  cheats  you  by  the  offer  for  a  real 
damage  of  a  doubtful  benefit  ?  Who  is  ever  paid  under  such  cir, 
cumstances  but  in  that  kind  of  illusory  coin,  which  is  no  better  than 
the  jingle  of  the  money  it  is  not  intended  you  shall  ever  see  ? 

The  21st  section  of  the  act  provides  still  further,  that  the  corpo' 
ration  shall  have  power  to  cause  any  lot  or  lots  of  land  within  its 
limits,  in  which  water  may  at  any  time  become  stagnant,  to  be 
raised,  filled  up,  or  drained  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

Here  is  another  power  that  is  susceptible  of  great  abuse.  It  may 
be  that  you  have  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  of 
them,  on  which  the  rains  may  fall,  or  the  river  flood,  and  the  water 
stagnate.  It  injures  nobody,  and  you  do  not  feel  in  a  condition  to 
drain  it.  Youf  neighbor  from  the  city,  who  has  built  his  country 
house  along  side  of  you,  does  not  like  it.  It  offends  his  eye,  or 
perhaps  his  nostrils,  or  alarms  his  family  with  visions  of  malaria, 
and  he  goes  forthwith  to  town  to  obtain  an  order  on  you  to  raise, 
or  fill,  or  drain  it.  Perhaps  he  would  fancy  a  public  sewer,  at  your 
expense,  to  drain  his  own.  Somebody  in  town  would  like  the  job, 
of  course,  and  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  have  it,  and 
make  you  pay  for  it.  You  may  insist  that  it  is  useless,  or  will  be 
absolutely  injurious  to  you,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opening  and  grad- 
ing of  a  street.  He  knows  better,  and  so  do  the  Councils,  whom 
you  have  made  your  guardians.    He  can  prove  incontestably  that 


it  is  a  great  advantage  to  you,  and  your  remonstrances  will  go  for 
nothing.  If  3^ou  doubt  this,  ask  again  the  property  holders  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  have  been  taxed  for  the  opening  of  streets  half  a 
mile  away  from  them,  or  the  making  of  sevrers  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  tliem  to  use. 

The  35th  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  new  corporation 
shall  assume  the  debts  of  each  of  the  former  corporations  or  town- 
ships, each  one  of  them  being,  however,  made  subject  to  a  special 
tax  to  pay  the  excess  of  its  particular  debt  over  and  above  the 
value  of  its  property,  including  public  squares,  common  grounds" 
wharves,  water-works,  market  houses,,  city  halls,  poor  houses,  fire? 
engine  houses,  and  all  other  public  buildings  except  school  houses. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  this  assumption  of  the  debts  of  Pitts" 
burgh  ?  You  have  little  or  none  of  your  own,  while  hers — the  fruit 
of  a  crazy  excitement,  engendered  in  precisely  the  same  way— has  kept 
her  for  many  years  staggering  under  embarrassments,  from  which  it 
does  not  seem  intended  ^hat  her  tax  payers  shall  ever  find  rest.  It 
"vvill  be  answered,  of  course,  that  you  are  only  expected  to  assume 
the  amount  for  which  she  can  show  property.  But  what  kind  o^ 
property?  Why jjublic  squares^  and  common  grounds,  city  halls, 
and  poor  a.nd  fire-engine  houses.  What  are  they  worth  as  sources 
of  revenue,  and  what  mil  they  be  valued  at  ?  Enough,  of  course, 
to  sink  the  debt  and  make  it  yours. 

The  36th  and  last  section  of  the  act  appoints  appraisers  to  value 
all  the  bridges,  turnpikes,  and  plank  roads  within  the  corporation 
limits,  and  authorizes  the  councils  to  buy  the  same  at  the  price  so 
fixed,  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  owners  will  not  sell,  they  may 
then  borrow  money  and  erect  and  construct  such  other  bridges  and 
and  highways,  as  in  their  judgment  the  business  of  the  enlarged 
city  demands.  And  this,  judging  from  the  language  of  the  news- 
papers, is  mainly  the  bait  which  is  expected  to  tempt  3'ou  to  take 
the  hook  that  is  so  kindly  extended  to  you. 

It  is,  howcA'er,  in  any  sense,  but  a  two-penny  argument,  and  a 
very  small  temptation  at  the  best,  to  induce  you  to  shoulder  a  very 
large  burthen.  But  what  will  it  amoimt  to  in  the  end  ?  Why,  to 
nothing  but  an  increase  of  the  cost  to  you  of  using  the  bridges  and 
the  roads,  which  are  now  largely  supported  by  outside  customers, 
and  will  then  become  entirely  chargeable  to  3'ourselves,  with  the 
enlarged  expense  of  a  public,  which  is  ahvays  a  costly,  adminis- 
tration superadded.  It  is  hardly  expected,  of  course,  that  you 
shall  buy  these  bridges  and  roads  for  less  than  they  are  worth. 
They  were  built  when  labor  aud  iiiatehals  were  A^ery  low  j  but  if 


0 

they  do  really  yield  the  net  incomes  which  the  consolidation  pamph- 
let asserts  to  be  surhcieut  to  reimburse  their  supposed  cost  of 
$666,250  in  less  than  five  years,  they  v/ould  be  cheap  at  two  mil- 
lions. But  suppose  you  are  compelled  to  build  new  ones,  as  the  act 
enables  you  to  do,  how  much  would  they  cost  in  times  like  these  ? 
The  new  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Chestnut  street  alone  has 
involved  an  outlay  to  the  consolidated  City  of  Philadelphia  of 
$475,000  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  six  of  them,  and  can 
get  along  with  no  less,  and  those  over  rivers,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  Schuylkill  is,  in  width  and  force  of  current,  scarce  better  than 
a  rivulet.  Say  that  they  cost  you,  without  considering  the  roads, 
a  million  and  a  half,  which  is  less  money  than  the^^  can  be  built  for 
now  in  such  a  shape  as  yo\i  would  want  them.  The  interest  on  this 
amount  is  $90,00  '  a  year.  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  watchmen, 
lights,  insurance,  and  repairs,  amounting,  as  it  is  said  in  the  case 
of  the  St.  Glair  street  bridge  alone,  to  something  like  $25,000  a 
year.  Put  it,  however,  at  $10,000  for  each,  and  you  have  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  $150,000,  to  be  met  by  an  additional  tax  of 
13  mills  upon  the  present  valuation  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  or 
about  7  with  all  these  districts  consolidated.  How,  then,  are  you 
to  be  advantaged  ?  Where  is  the  man  whose  bridge  and  turnpike 
tolls  would.equal  yearly  the  addition  to  his  tax  ?  Who  is  there  so 
simple  as  to  be  deluded  by  the  absurdity  that  we  can  have  free 
bridges  without  pajdng  for  them,  or  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  transfer  to  the  city  itselJ",  of  the 
whole  burthen  which  now  rests  partly  on  the  stranger,  and  the  col- 
lection at  the  treasury,  of  what  is  now  collected  at  the  toll  houses, 
with  much  heavier  charges  superadded  ?  You  cannot  borrow 
money  for  these  purposes,  of  course,  without  paying  it  back  vdth 
interest. 

What,  then,  in  the  name  of  reason,  are  you  to  get  for  all  these 
accumulated  burthens  and  restraints,  present  as  well  as  prospec- 
tive ?  The  exchange  is  only  of  your  trifling  road  or  borough  tax 
for  the  21  mills  of  the  city,  while  all  it  can  do  for  you,  and  all  the 
possible  advantage  you  can  derive  from  this  one-sided  bargain,  is 
to  have  3' our  roads  attended  to  and  kept  in  good  repair  for  travel- 
Will  this  be  done  as  cheaply,  or  as  well  as  it  is  now  ?  Instead  of 
working  out  the  tax  3^ourselves,  as  you  may  do  at  present  if  you 
think  proper,  will  you  tuim  the  matter  over  to  the  Councils  and 
Street  Commissioner  of  Pittsburgh?  How  many  of  them  have 
ever  seen  your  roads,  or  ever  will  ?  V\"ho  in  Pittsburgh  will  care 
whether  they  are  repaired  or  not  ?     But  suppose  they  are,  how 
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many  Street  Coimriissioiiers  and  how  many  gangs  of  laborers  will 
it  require?  A  single  township  makes  work  enough,  as  you  ail 
know,  for  a  Supervisor,  if  well  attended  to.  How  much  will  this 
little  army  of  subalterns  cost  ?  Far  more,  of  course  than  the  ordi- 
nary repairs  of  all  the  present  streets.  And  who  is  to  pay — or  is  it 
to  be  done  for  nothing  ?  Is  the  present  city  tax  of  21  mills  to  stand 
fast,  while  they  are  to  take  not  only  the  burthen  of  your  schools, 
but  to  gi\'e  you  free  bridges  and  free  roads,  and  to  keep  your  own 
ir.  the  best  sort  of  repair?  Will  any  of  these  things  cost  less  than 
1h3y  do  noY.^,  or  can  the  additional  burthen  be  shouldered  by  the 
city,  without  making  you  pay  it  back  again  in  augmented  taxes  ? 
Is  it  not  as  transparent  as  noon-day,  that  it  is  but  turning  over 
your  government  and  property  to  other  hands  than  your  own,  and 
that  your  introduction  into  the  city  will  at  once  necessitate  an 
enormous  increase  of  taxation  in  all  departments,  which  must  cor, 
respond  with  the  increase  of  territor^^,  instead  of  being  regulated  by 
the  increase  of  taxable  property  ?  If  the  taxes  of  Pittsburgh  are 
now  40  mills,  your  admission,  with  free  bridges  and  free  roads, 
will  raise  theui  at  once  to  at  least  55  or  GO. 

But  the  increase  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  but  "  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end."  Your  advent  will  only  bu  the  signal  for  a  career 
of  unbounded  extravagance.  Thej^  tell  you  that  it  will  cheapen 
the  cost  of  government  by  merging  all  these  corporations  into  one. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacj^  All  experience  proves  that 
small  commuhities  are  always  better  and  more  economically  gov- 
erned than  large  ones,  and  the  reason  is  that  their  treasuries  are 
poor,  and  their  people  therefore  know  precisely  how  and  where 
every  dollar  of  their  money  is  expended,  while  a  large  population, 
a  full  treasury,  and  abundant  resources  for  taxation,  invariably 
diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility',  and  lead  to  corruption,  reck. 
lessness,  and  waste.  If  you  want  an  illustration  on  this  subject 
look  to  the  example  of  that  great  Babylon,  New  York,  with  its 
shameless  profligacy  and  its  astounding  and  intolerable  burthens. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far.  Philadelphia,  with  its  com- 
paratively staid  and  orderly  population,  is  quoted  by  the  consoli- 
dationists  as  an  exemplar  that  you  would  do  well  to  imitate.  How, 
then,  is  it  with  her  ?  She  went  into  the  experiment  in  1854  in  high 
credit,  with  a  debt  of  about  six  millions,  and  a  sum  total  of  taxa- 
tion amounting  to  about  18  mills.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
she  had  a  f.iudsd  d.^bt  of  over  thirty-five  millions,  with  a  tax  of  4 
per  cent.,  and  an  annual  deficit  of  a  million  and  a  half,  while  the 
warrants  upon  her  treasury  were  selling  on  the  streets  at  a  discount 
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of  some  ten  per  cent.  On  her  present  valuation  it  ^vill  I'equire  an 
annual  assessment  of  about  six  per  cent,  to  meet  her  wants,  and  sh© 
is  just  now  resorting  to  the  ingenious  expedient  of  raising- the  val- 
uations to  par  in  order  to  reduce  the  rate^  while  she  is  actually  more 
than  doubling-  the  tax^  under  the  impression,  doubtless,  that  the 
people  will  be  deluded  hy  so  shallow  an  artitice.  So  much  for 
consolidation  in  the  Quaker  City,  where  the  uniformity  of  the  sur- 
face, the  general  density  of  the  population,  and  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  rivers,  invited  and  perhaps  excused  it,  as  a  cheap  ex- 
periment compared  with  what  it  would  be  here. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  even  as  far  as  Philadelphia  for  the 
illustration  of  this  great  truth.  We  haA'e  it  at  home,  even  in  the 
example  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  itself  Under  the  old  and  unam- 
bitious rule,  when  it  comprised  some  four  or  five  wards  onl}',  it  was 
cheaply  and  prudently  governed,  and  almost  entirely  without  debt. 
As  soon  as  it  began  to  add  ward  to  ward,. and  extended  its  lines  by 
surveys  to  the  four  mile  run,  a  new  class  of  men  and  new  and  expen- 
sive projects  began  to  take  possession  of  its  Councils.  It  was  not 
long  until  the  idea  of  making  a  great  city  by  the  novel  and  mon- 
strous process  of  pledging  the  credit  and  the  property  of  its  tax 
payers  for  the  construction  of  railroads  all  over  the  country 
— to  carry  its  own  inhabitants  away  from,  it — became  not 
only  a  sentiment  but  a  passion.  The  united  press,  of  course, 
fanned  it  into  a  gale,  while  the  men  who  resisted  and  volun- 
teered sage  counsel,  were  hooted  at  and  derided  as  the  oldest  and 
most  incorrigible  of  fogies;  and  the  result  was  the  mortgage  of  the 
whole  freehold  of  the  city  to  the  extent  of  millions,  upon  the  wid- 
est, and  most  visionary,  and  worthless  of  enterprises.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  and  other  speculations,  the  burthens  of  the  people 
had  been  more  than  trebled  within  the  last  few  j^ears.  But  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  in  the  ver^^  crisis  of  the  increase,  when  the}'' 
were  in  the  act  of  adding  five  or  six  mills  for  that  purpose,  and 
just  as  the  burthen  of  purchasing  substitutes  for  their  enrolled  cit- 
izens who  were  threatened  with  the  draft,  is  lifted  from  the  shoul" 
ders  of  the  tax  payers,  non-resident  as  v\^ell  as  resident,  the  Councils 
get  the  idea  into  their  heads,  in  view  no  doubt  of  the  expected  con- 
solidation, that  they  must  have  new  and  sumptuous  accommodations 
for  the  pre-destined  officials,  such  as  would  become  the  great  pros- 
pective city — ^but  which  even  Philadelphia  herself,  without  even  a 
decent  court  house,  manages  to  dispense  with — and  they  accordingly, 
without  the*  consent  of  the  people,  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  of  ground  at  an  enormous  price,  and  ask  the  Legislature  to 
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antliorize  them,  hy  a  most  extraordinary  law,  that  turns  over  the 
whole  business  of  purchase,  construction,  and  taxation  to  outside 
parties,  of  whom  the  oviner  of  the  lot  himself  is  one,  to  double  for 
the  purpose,  "  at  one  fell  swoop,"  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
whole  burthens  that  had  been  imposed  for  all  purposes  only  the 
year  before !  The  Legislature  is  compliant,  and  the  work  is  doilfe. 
But  the  measure  proves  too  strong  for  a  beginning.  It  touches  the 
people  on  the  raw.  They  remonstrate  at  the  severity  of  the  imposi- 
tion, and  it  is  reduced  one-half.  .Vnd  there  it  stands — not  to  be 
counted,  as  the  consolidation  pampiilet  says,  "  because  it  is  tempo- 
rary, and  will  be  taken  otf  in  a  few  j-ears."  Tivelve  will  perhaps 
suftlce,  unless  they  buy  another  improved  and  more  expensive  lot 
on  Fifth  street,  as  they  asked  and  perhaps  obttiined  authority  to 
do.  Inflate  their  notions  by  consolidation,  and  it  may  be  twenty. 
But  stippose  it  ended,  there  is  no  relief.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  one  swarm  of  flies  is  only  brushed  away  to  be  sue. 
ceeded  by  another.  When  it  ceases  it  will  only  be  to  give  place  to 
another  aaid  a  greater,  in  the  shape  of  a  public  park,  or  a  new  and 
more  expensive  system  of  water  works.  You  have  the  premoni- 
tions of  it  already.  If  not  foreshadowed  in  the  palatial  hall,  you  may 
hear  them  in  the  incipient  whispers  of  the  newspapers,  where  t l^se 
things  genei'allj'  begin.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  present  con- 
veniences. Pittsburgh  has  no  lungs  to  breathe  and  no  water  to 
drink.  Although  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  and  with  the 
purest  water  to  be  found  on  earth,  her  people  are  gaspiu'^"  for 
breath,  and  ^mpelled  to  drink  a  filthy,  fetid  and  unwholesome 
compound,  which  ought  to  have  poisoned  them  long  ago.  All  this 
is  very  intelligible.  It  means  that  with  our  new  fortunes,  we  must 
keep  up  the  state  of  a  first  rate  city,  by  the  purchase  and  orna- 
mentation of  wide-spread  pleasure  grounds.  It  means  that  our  old 
establishments  are  to  be  cast  aside  like  a  worn  out  garment,  and 
we  are  to  drink  from  the  limpid  Allegheny  by  conduits  that  shall 
perhaps  rival  in  their  extent  the  acqueducts  of  ancient  Rome.  Buf 
the  advocates  of  consolidation  do  not  even  aflect  disguise  on  these 
subjects.  You  may  read  it  plainly  enough  in  their  own  summary 
of  the  advantages  that  consolidation  is  to  bring  you.  Turn  to  the 
.book  with  which  they  have  favored  you.  The  first  lesson  is  thnt 
"all  public  improvements  will  be  made  v/ith  regard  to  the  present 
and  the  future  "  instead  of  the  2^resent  only.  Another  is  that  '•  a 
general  system  of  streets,  roads,  &c.,  will  be  adopted."  A  third  is 
that  '■'■  great  \mh\ic  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  can 
be  accomplished  by  large  cities  that  can  never  be  carried  on  by 
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small  corporations."  It  is  then  confessedly  to  do  hig  things,  which 
they  cannot  do  now,  that  they  propose  io  take  you  in.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Pittsbnrgh  themselves  are  not  as  badly  taken  in  as  yon 
wonld  be,  by  fd,voring  such  ambitious  aspirations  as  these,  we  are 
greatly  mistaken. 

Wor  is  it  intended  to  say  herein  that  the  Councils  of  Pittsburgh  are 
noYv"  or  are  likely  to  be  hereafter  more  unreasonable  or  less  trustwor- 
thy than  the  regents  of  other  cities  of  equal  size.  What  we  alllrm  is 
but  a  result  of  their  growth,  and  a  necessity  of  their  condition.  Give 
them  a  larger  sphere,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  them  worse. 
If  you  would  save  yourselves,  and  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  too, 
keep  their  jurisdiction  whei'e  it  is.  Do  not  contribute  to  the  ruin 
of  your  neighbors,  by  even  giving  to  them  what  many  of  them  are, 
perhaps,  unreflecting  enough  to  desire.  Their  Councils  will  make 
debt  and  taxation  fast  enough  for  them,  without  the  fatal  dowry 
that  you  would  bring,  to  exaggerate  their  means,  and  stimulate  their 
extravagance. 

But  there  are- other  equally  unanswerable  objections  to  consoli- 
dation arising  out  of  the  topography  and  general  features  of  the 
district  intended  to  be  embraced.  It  has  been  alreadjf  remarked, 
that  there  were  reasons  to  excuse,  if  not  to  recommend  it,  in  the  case 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  close  justa]  osition  of  the  population,  and 
the  regularity  of  surface,  inviting  v.-.  the  experiment  in  the  unu- 
sual facility  which  it  afibrded  for  indefinite  expansion,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  considerable  rivers  or  hills  to 
divide  the  people  in  interest,  or  sever  them  into  distinct  communi- 
ties. It  is  nok  so  here.  The  country  embraced  is  rugged  and 
uneven,  and  for  the  greater  part  entirely  unfitted  for  building  pur- 
poses, while  the  people  are  divided  hy  considerable  rivers,  taking 
away  all  pretence  of  convenience,  and  necessitating  distinct  and 
independent  systems  for  the  supply  of  both  water  and  light,  creat- 
ing distinct  and  in  some  measure  antagonistic  interests,  and  mak- 
ing it  impossible  that  the}^  can  be  either  as  cheaply  or  as  satisir  c- 
torily  governed,  as  by  authorities  whose  residence  and  interests  are 
amongst  them.  It  will  be  an  inauspicious  bridal  that  shall  wed 
such  parties,  and  undertake  to  blend  such  discordant  and  hetero- 
geneous elements  into  one  harmonious  whole.  If  Philadelphia  has 
failed  to  gather  from  her  experiment  any  other  fruit  except  the 
bitter  one  of  an  almost  fabulous  debt,  and  more  than  treble  burthens 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirteen  years,  what  are  we  to  look  for  here  ? 

The  groans  and  curses  of  her  people,  both  inside  and  outside  cf 
her  ancient  limits,  and  the  desperate  shift  to  which  it  is  now  com- 
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pelHng  them,  onght  to  carry  to  our  ears  the  ^varnhig  of  what  is 
equally  certain  to  befal  ourselves,  if  we  listen  to  the  siren  song  of 
the  deceiver,  or  follow  the  false  lights  that  are  held  up  to  guide  us 
into  the  same  unfathomable  morass,  that  has  alread}-  overthrown  her 
credit,  and  swallowed  up  so  mau}^  millions  of  her  propert}'. 

But  then  we  are  assured  that  Philadelphia  has  her  recomprase 
in  the  fact  that  her  newspapers  can  now  "  spread,"  or  in  plain 
English,  clap  their  wings  and  crow  exultingly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  foremost  of  the  Em-opean  cities,  when,  but  for  the  happy  acci- 
dent of  consolidation,  they  would  have  been  now  fighting  for  pre- 
eminence with  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis; 
while  we,  in  a  few  short  years,  shall  have  the  little  towns  of  Cleve- 
land and  ''■  heeling  either  pulling  usb}^  the  beard,  or  barking  impu- 
dently at  our  heels  !  We  do  not  joke.  Puerile  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
the  argument,  and  almost  the  language  of  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper, 
which  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  this  project,  as  it  is  the  argu- 
ment that  stands  most  prominent  in  the  imposing  summary-  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Thus  :  ''  we  will  -assume  our  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  insteadof  losing  character 
in  our  miserably  disjointed  condition."  Yes,  this  is  the  point  at 
last.  The  argument  begins  and  ends  here.  It  is  this  that  has  en. 
gendered  the  chimera,  and  this  onl}:'  that  sustains  it.  The  city  is 
not  big  enough  for  the  newspapers,  and  the  Councils,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  without  referring  to  the  hundreds  of  cormorants  who  fasten 
like  leeches  and  fatten  on  great  bodies,  and  are  alwa^'s  looking  out 
for  jobs  and  olfices.  They  have  no  room  to  "  spread."  The  news- 
papers cannot  even  lift  a  lance  in  the  dignified  and^n viable  wrangle 
between  the  City  of  the  Lakes  and  its  ambitious  rivals  in  Missouri 
and  Ohio.  "  Place  for  Pittsburgh  "  is  the  cry.  Join  hands  in 
helping  them  to  this,  and  if  the^'  cannot  promise  you  a  valuable 
consideration  for  your  mone}^,  you  will  at  least  be  reimbursed  with 
interest  in  (jlory^  and  have  the  privilege  to  boot  of  crowing  as  lus- 
tily as  anybody.  But  will  there  be  any  more  people  here  after  we 
shall  be  consolidated  than  there  are  uoav  ?  How  much  will  it  be 
worth,  and  what  can  you  afford  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  boasting 
that  we  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  census  makes  us  ? 
Shall  we  grow  any  faster  when  we  have  set  our  stakes  awa^'  in  the 
green  pastures,  and  on  the  shady  uplands,  and  far  be3'ond  the  sound 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bells  ?  Are  you  willing  now  to  purchase  the 
glorious  privilege  of  "  spreading  "  through  the  newspapers,  at  the 
price  which  it  has  cost  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ?  How  much  of 
its  consolidated  debt  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  will  this 
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glory  pay  ?  Is  the  disposition  to  "  spread  "  a  safe  or  commendable 
one  ?  Has  any  individual  or  corporation  ever  prospered  that  in- 
dulged extensively  in  an  ambition  of  this  sort  ?  Is  it  not  generally 
the  forerunner  of  a  fall  ? 

But  there  is  another  argument,  which  closes,  we  believe,  the 
sragijmary;  and  that  is  that  "great  cities  invariably  enjoy  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  by  unity 
of  action,  give  aid,  strength,  and  stability  to  the  State." 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  ambition  here  expressed  is  a  laudable 
and  rational  one,  although  it  may  have  seemed  at  times  that  the 
policy  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  consolidation  was  rather  to 
discourage  eflTorts  in  that  direction,  if  not  to  discredit  and  abridge 
the  influence  of  those  we  do  elect  to  these  important  stations.  It 
is  not  however  apparent  in  what  way  the  aggregate  weight  of  these 
communities  is  to  be  increased  by  their  consolidation  into  one.  It 
is  sufhciently  preponderating  now,  if  they  could  realize  and  were 
allowed  to  exert  it,  for  the  benefit  of  Pittsburgh.  They  are  all 
comprised  already  within  the  political  unit  of  the  county  of  Alle. 
gheny,  which  is  much  more  formidable,  and  can  make  its  wishes 
more  easily  respected,  if  it  choose,  than  any  fractional  part  that  can 
be  carved  out  of  it.  Call  Allegheny  county  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  and  you  will  haA^e  accomplished  more  in  this  and  every  other 
way,  than  by  the  proposed  incorporation  of  a  part  of  it.  Fit  repre- 
sentatives, with  a  fair  support  for  those  who  deserve  it,  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  local  pride,  that  shall  rely  on  higher  elements  of 
strength  than  the  opinion  that  strangers  may  entertain  in  regard 
to  our  numbers,  will  do  more  to  give  us  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  State  and  nation  both,  than  any  poor  contri- 
vance for  making  a  parade  of  population  through  the  newspapers. 
A  city  may  be  very  populous,  and  yet  acquire,  from  other  circum- 
stances, the  reputation  of  a  one-horse  town. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  undersigned  are  by  no 
means  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  Pittsburgh,  and  have  as  much  inter- 
est, and  as  earnest  a  desire  to  see  it  grow  and  prosper,  as  any  of 
those  who  are  so  urgent  to  find  a  paper  substitute  for  brick  and 
mortar,  as  an  element  of  growth.  Some  of  them  are  tax  payers  in 
that  city,  and  have  a  larger  interest  there  than  in  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts proposed  to  be  annexed,  and  larger,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
most  clamorous  advocates  of  consolidation.  While  they  look  upon 
it,  however,  as  full  of  mischief  to  the  country,  they  feel  that  it  will 
be  equally  so  to  themselves,  as  owners  of  property  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.     It  is  in  that  direction  mainly,  that  they  individually 
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dread  the  consequences  to  themselves,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
more  particularly  that  the}^  unite  with  those  whose  interests 
are  exclusively  outside,  in  asking  you  to  save  not  only  yourselves, 
but  even  those  who  urge  you  to  their  own  great  detriment,  from 
the  ruin  that  they  would  so  thoughtlessly  inflict  on  both. 

The  case  is  now  before  you.     Read,  ponder,  and  reflect,  and^n 
determine  for  3'ourselves. 

i 
Respectfully,  your  fellow  citizens,  &c., 


Gen.  Wm.  Robinson, 
Hon.  Th's. Williams, 
W.  M.  Darlington, 
James  Marshall,  <■ 

Jos.  KlRKPATRICK, 

J  OHN  SAftlPSON, 
P.  P.  P^pITER, 

17m.  Dilworth,  Jr. 

■  C  B.  Herron, 
tl.  F.  Jennings, 
J.  C.  Lewis, 

J.  G.   COMSTOCK, 

Fenry  lawiN, 
James  Brown, 
J,  B.  Ingham, 
John  ATv,rii;LL, 
Simeon  EuLFORD, 
,1  iMES  Patton,  Jr., 
It.  p.  Schwariz, 
I''.  H.  Geyer, 
John  Taggart, 


J.  W.Hall, 

Robert  Stewart, 
John  Brown,  Jr., 
James  Lockhart, 
J.  H.  Sewell, 
Arthur  Hobson, 
Christian  Geib, 
Chas.  p.  Whiston, 

GOTTLEIB  PaAS, 

Wm.  Miller, 
Wm.  Hamilton, 
J.  0.  Patterson, 
Leonard  Walter, 
John  Morrison, 
A.  Patterson, 
John  Mussler, 
H.  W.  Bierhorst, 
J.  P.  Bielstine, 
Andrew  Ahrent, 
Gottleib  Wettach, 
George  Bielstine, 


Richard  Danver, 
Wm.  Sample, 
Wm.  H.  Slack, 
John  Swann, 
W.  A.  Reed, 
John  Jos.  Hermann, 
John  I.  Williams, 
T.  H.  Gibson, 
Jacob  -Covode, 
L.  W.  Lewis, 
Wm.  Noble, 
George  Brawdy, 
John  Hartmann, 
Wm.  Burns, 
Nicholas  Altmyek, 
John  Reed, 
M.  P.  Dethlfs, 
David  M.  Evans, 
George  Bothwell, 
S.  Riddle. 


